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in Brooklyn was in Fulton Street. Although it drained an area of less than 20 acres and was on a grade of 1 in 36 it was 4 ft high and 5 ft. wide. For many years the largest sewer in Manhattan was that in Canal Street, built somewhere between 1805 and 1810; it was 8 by 16 ft. in section and about 1850 was in very bad condition, being referred to by engineers of that time as affording instructive information of things it was wise to avoid. Its large size doubtless was made necessary by the existence of a brook at this place which was at one time provided with plank, walls and was used by small boats, as illustrated in Valentine's "Manual of New York." In some cases, the sewers were not only very large at their outlets but were continued of the same size to their heads; it was impossible to secure adequate velocity in such sewers unless they were laid on steep grades, and consequently some of them became offensive when the sludge accumulating in them underwent decomposition In some cases, the grades were in the wrong direction, an instance of this is mentioned in a report on Boston sewerage problems made in 1876 by E. S. Chesbrough, Moses Lane, and Charles F. Folsom:
The filling in of the old mill pond naturally necessitated the extension of the sewers of that district to discharge into the canal; and, upon closure of the canal, the sewers were intercepted by a main which now discharges on both, sides of the city, very irregular in grade, and whose two outlets are materially higher than its central point at Haymarket Square, thereby causing obstructions in that whole drainage district
Such conditions as these produced the same nuisances which were so marked m English and Continental cities in the middle of the last century For instance, R. C Bacot, superintendent of the Jersey City water and sewerage works, reported as late as 1865.
The situation of these sowers and the necessity of their entire reconstruction has been brought to the notice" of the proper authorities in my annual reports of the last four years, but nothing has been done by those immediately interested to remedy the evil. The outlet of the Henderson Street sewer (which is the receptacle of all these lateral sewers) being effectually closed up at the Morris Canal, no aewage matter can pass away, and consequently these sewers are almost entirely filled up with putrefying matter
Much trouble was caused by the construction of sewers by individuals and their subsequent acceptance by the city. As long ago as I860, Rogers, Chesbrough, and Parrott protested against such work in the following terms, in a report to the City of Boston:
As the law now stands, any proprietor of land may lay out streets at such level as he may deem to be for his immediate interest, without municipal interference; and when they have been covered with houses and a large population is suffering the deplorable consequences of defective sewerage, the Board of Health is called upon to accept them and assume the responsibility of applying a remedy.